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A COLLEGE DEGREE IN 
ONE YEAR 


WHEN Washington became President there 
were nine colleges in this country: Brown, 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Rutgers, William and Mary, Yale. 
Today, 154 years later, there are approximately 
1250. 
on the basis of the clock and the calendar. 


It is time for an invoice, a reckoning 
For 
it has always been a revered tradition, or an 
obsession, that it takes four years to complete a 
college course. Now comes the accelerated pro- 
gram by which it becomes possible, in the usual 
terminology, to complete the course in three 
years. But war or no war, it takes at most 
365 days to do the work required for a college 
degree. 

A college is run on business principles. It 
has its grounds, buildings, and equipment (free 
if a private institu- 
tion, it has also its endowment. If it is state 
supported and receives from the legislature an 
annual appropriation of $1,000,000, it is in the 
same financial status as that enjoyed by a pri- 
vate college with an endowment of at least 
$20,000,000. 

At the head are executives who do no teaching 
and but very little research work. Then there 
are the instructors who sell the goods the institu- 
tion has to offer. The student buys these goods 
with the legalized understanding that, if he re- 
mains long enough, pays enough tuition, and 
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does enough work, he will in the end receive a 
receipt for his efforts and his contributions in 
the form of a diploma. This diploma is morally 
but not legally guaranteed to have a reassuring 
financial value. 

Before evaluating the clock and ealendar ele- 
ment involved in a college course, it is necessary 
the 
nomenclature employed by the 1,250 colleges. 


to understand wavering, indeterminate 
Degrees are granted on the basis of points. A 
“point” is the credit the student is allowed for 
taking a one-hour course one semester, or one 
half, of a college year. A degree is supposed 
to be a degree, a standardized amount of formal 
education; yet the number of points required 
for a degree ranges from 120 to 140. 

Nor is this all. Some colleges begin instrue- 
tion early in September and hold commencement 
late in June; others give no instruction until 
the first week in October and hold commence- 
ment early in June, or on May 31. An “hour” 
is weighed as virtually any amount of time from 
40 to 50 minutes. It is never 60 minutes. In 
my own college it was 55 minutes in my day, 
but in the same institution it is now 50 minutes.* 


1 The differences in requirements for the graduate 
degrees are interminable. One of our best state 
universities now offers the Ph.D. degree for a bit 
of written research that is never published and 36 
hours of residence work. That is dangerously close 
to honoris causa. 
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The fairest average is to regard an “hour” as 
50 minutes, the number of points required as 
128, the date for opening as September 15, for 
closing, May 31. This alone will reduce the 
calendar time spent in acquiring a degree from 
four years to two years and ten months. 

This caleulation however makes no distinction 
between the student who works his way through 
college, and the one who studies his way through. 
Of our 1,250 college presidents, the oldest in 
point of service, and the most renowned from 
the angle of individual achievement, is Nicholas 
Murray Butler. President Butler has been say- 
ing now for over sixty years that the “business 
of the college is to prepare for life and not for 
making a living.” Well and good, and true, but 
President Butler admits with justified pride that 
with the exception of the $100 needed at the 
outset for freshman tuition, he earned every 
cent of his own expenses while in college, and 
graduated with an extra $1,000 in the bank. 

The four-year idea grew largely out of the 
endless recesses that characterized college life 
at the very beginning. Universities such as 
Paris, Padua, and Prague voted at the outset to 
have long vacations. The reasons were practi- 
eal: it was not the heat but the lack of it. Stu- 
dents could keep warm by cuddling up in the 
lecture room in winter; but they needed the 
summer to revamp their fortunes. This they did 
either by waylaying a robber baron or by eajol- 
ing a stipend from some member of the hier- 
archy who had specialized in Deuteronomy. 
The University of Prague was founded because 
the professors in Paris objected to the smells 
that arose from the German students. At this 
the Germans left en bloc and en colére, deter- 
mined to found a university of their own. The 
University of Prague (1348) was the result. 

But let us return to our 1,250. The dates 
designated for the college year, September 
15—May 31, would allow exactly 37 weeks to a 
college year, or 148 weeks to a complete college 
course, or a total of two calendar years and 10 
‘calendar months. 

But the deductions for time during which the 
student has no responsibility to the college pour 
in: two weeks during the two examination 
periods; two weeks at Christmas; two weeks 
during scattered holidays; making a total of 
six weeks a college year, or 24 weeks for the 
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four years a college course covers but does not 
include, and 21 weeks of Sundays throughout 
the four-year college period. This makes a total 
of 45 weeks to be subtracted from the 148 weeks, 
leaving 103 weeks, or one week less than two 
calendar years. 

On top of this are piled the inescapable de- 
ductions necessary because of internal arrange- 
ments: one sixth must be taken off because the 
clock hour is computed at 50 minutes; one sixth 
may be counted out as a result of the “honor- 
point” system by which the student may be 
credited with as many as 21 extra points for 
courses he never took because of high grades 
(which may be as low as A, or 90) he made in 
courses he did take. And the absences, always 
a problem, have been solved, either by the ruling 
that if a student passes his finals he passes for 
the degree, or by granting the delinquent full 
rights and privileges so long as his absences do 
not exceed 12 per cent of the total number of 
scheduled recitations. 

These three make it necessary to subtract 
1/6+1/6+2/27 from the total of 103 weeks, 
thus leaving a grand total of 56.55 weeks re- 
quired to do such work for the degree as the 
diploma legalizes. But this assumes that the 
student has a perfect record. There is no such 
student. His imperfections may, in truth, raise 
the total of required weeks to 60. But all these 
ealeulations are based on the wishful thought 
that a student spends two hours in preparation 
for each one hour of recitation.2, That has never 
been done since the undergraduate days of John 
Harvard. 

Nor is there the instructor with a perfect ree- 
ord. If his lecture periods are supposed to be 
50 minutes each, he may, for none other than 
personal reasons and with impunity, lop off five 
minutes from every single teaching period. 
That amounts to a lot of time over the imaginary 
208 weeks. 

2 The dean of the arts college in one of our most 
venerable universities was asked a spell back how 
much time a student had to spend in preparing his 
recitations. He was quoted as having said: ‘‘ None, 
unless he has to write a term paper.’’ This was a 
benevolent exaggeration but in it there is, poten- 
tially, much truth. 

3] have myself served under nine different col- 
lege presidents. The sole one who seemed to care 
whether I taught full time or part time was the late 


Charles H. Levermore, then president of Adelphi 
College. 
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And it impresses the student; for the first 
thing he learns is not the dissociation theory of 
electrolytes, nor the law of polarity in either 
The 
freshman gets on to the teacher on the other side 
of the desk; he finds out what his master likes; 
he becomes an expert at asking the question the 
answer to which makes impossible the pay-off 
resulting from inability to recite. It may take 
but little to throw the student off the track; it 
takes even less to derail the incautious professor. 

Derailment is exceedingly costly if not fatal; 
for the liberal-arts college is the last stronghold 


literature or physics, but the professor. 


of humanism in the United States. We save it, 
or as a cultured people we perish. We will save 
it. The degree suffers somewhat from the huge 
numbers that hold it, and from the material sue- 
cess or political eminence of the utterly un- 
schooled. Moreover, if the college is open and 
active, sporadically, only between the above 
given dates, its resources are working only 
quarter time. This may persuade the professor 
to indulge in the faded jest, “College would be 
a wonderful place if it were not for the stu- 
dents.” 

To squeeze the entire A.B. program into 52 
weeks would admittedly eliminate some of the 
features of college life that move the student 
to perpetrate the gilded jest, “College would be 
a wonderful place if it were not for the profes- 
But students come within sound of that 
Utopia even today; for teaching in a college 
entails 300 clock hours of work a year, allocated 
to three days a week, or, as was once the case 
with one proud university professor, to Satur- 


sors.” 


SCHOOLING THE TECHNICIANS 


THE growth of technical education in England 
slow. Though the 


4 The president of one of our best colleges advised 
the entering students only yesterday not to go in 
for outside and gainful work, for they have, accord- 
ing to the president, a four-year contract for 48 
hours a week. The arithmetic here is simple: 16 
hours a week of recitations, 2 hours of preparation 
for each hour of recitation, makes 32 hours, or a 
grand total of 48. But 4 off for the 50-minute 
period reduces the schedule at once to 40 hours. 
There are 168 hours in a week; 56 for sleep, 10 for 
meals, 40 for books, leaves 62 hours per week. Pre- 
cisely what is the student admonished to do with 
this time? 


has been comparatively 
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day only. The concentrated schedule would ring 
the death knell, or at least the curfew, on inter- 
collegiate athletics, clubs, and parties both plain 
and fancy. 

This would seem hard; but the diploma, a 
legal document in every sense, does not mention 
diversions; and the employer, prospective or 
Would 


Certainly, but in 


real, seems never to have heard of them. 
the student grow with them? 


gainful depth as opposed to entertaining 


breadth. Would he grow tired from nothing but 
work? He would, but not so as to interfere 


with his health. 
third jest, with its chamber-of-commerce hue, 


And he might sound off the 


“All work and no play makes jack and lots of it.” 
In any event, no man or woman has so much 
as a right to go to college, whether for 52 weeks 
with Sundays unaccounted for or for the fan- 
tastie 208, except to learn the skills and acquire 
the disciplines that can be acquired there and 
there only, or there to the best advantage. 

The four-quarter system, with eleven weeks 
for study, one for examinations, one for interim 
recreation, is about the most rational college 
schedule yet devised. Until it, or something else 
equally sensible,> gains nation-wide application, 
it ill becomes us to assume a derisive attitude 
toward the old school tie, or to lampoon the for- 
gotten town that takes in the sidewalks at sun- 
down. 

The two-term system, with its lapses into con- 
fusing inactivity and.its gnawing deductions 
that can only be written off as so much cut-rate 
bargaining, is medieval in both historical origin 
and perpetual inefficiency. 


By 
H. C. DENT 
EDITOR, ‘‘THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT,’’ LONDON 
British became early in the 19th century the 
greatest industrial and commercial nation on 
sarth, it was not until 1889—and then only be- 
sause the challenge to their supremacy had be- 
come too serious to be longer ignored—that any 
considerable measure of assistance from publie 
funds was fortheoming. Previously technical 
education had been left mainly to voluntary 


5 The three-term system of four months each is 
also a possibility. The seeming increase in teach- 
ing-cost would be offset by having the costly plant 
always open and active. 
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effort, and, as industry was almost wholly unco- 
operative, had been virtually restricted to such 
evening classes as ambitious workpeople could 
organize. 

The Technical Instruction Act of 1889 em- 
powered (but laid no obligation upon) the coun- 
cils of counties and certain urban areas to sup- 
ply, or aid in supplying, technical instruction. 
For a deeade or more, rapid and substantial 
progress was made. <A dozen large technical 
institutions were founded in London, and 13 in 
other large centres, while a number of the 
smaller towns also obtained more adequate 
premises. Eight of the institutions which 
sprang up as a result of the 1889 Act have since 
developed into universities. The last few years 
of the century were also marked by the rapid 
development of evening continuation schools 
under the special regulations for such schools 
which were issued by the Education Department 
in 1898. 

The way was opened for a large development 
of higher edueation by the Edueation Act of 
1902. Public opinion was, however, more con- 
cerned about the development of secondary than 
of technical education, and moreover did not yet 
appreciate that secondary schools providing a 
combination of technical and general education 
were needed as much as those providing only the 
latter. So the development of technical educa- 
tion lagged behind with unfortunate results. 
An increasing proportion of the abler young 
people was diverted away from industrial and 
commercial into professional and clerical oecu- 
pations; an artificial distinction came to be 
drawn between “cultural” and “voeational” 
education, a distinction enhanced by the social 
prestige accorded to the former; and, industry 
for the most part remaining unco-operative, 
technical education continues to be very largely 
organized on the basis of evening classes for 
those who had already done a day’s work. 

World War I, by revealing the shortage of 
skilled technicians and the value of the technical 
institutions to the war industries, did something, 
but not enough, to raise the prestige of technical 
education. During the 1920’s matters began to 
look more hopeful, for the advocates of this 
branch of education found an able and influen- 
tial leader in Lord Eustace Perey, who during 
five years as president of the Board of Eduea- 


tion (1924-29) toiled unceasingly to rouse the 
country to the necessity of greatly increased 
provision and did much to further it. 

But the world-wide economic depression of 
1929-32 arrested this development, and, though 
it cannot be said ever to have been completely 
checked, progress remained very slow until in 
1936-37 the Board of Edueation surveyed the 
whole position. They found that technical edu- 
cation was still mainly on a basis of evening 
attendance; that the amount of accommodation 
was far from adequate; that the general stand- 
ard of building was far from satisfactory; and 
that much of the equipment was obsolescent if 
not obsolete. Nevertheless, much admirable and 
some outstanding work was being done, even 
under bad conditions. 

As a result of this survey a large-seale pro- 
gram of expansion involving a capital expendi- 
ture of £12,000,000 was planned. Unhappily, 
the war prevented this from being more than 
just begun, and England entered the conflict 
with the position little improved. Statistically 
the situation in 1939 was that, while there were 
one half million children in secondary schools, 
there were only about 30,000 in all forms of 
junior technical schools (technical, commercial, 
art, and specialized trade-schools) ; of the half- 
million or so of young recruits coming annually 
into employment only about 3,000 (0.5 per cent) 
eame from full-time senior technical institutions, 
and only about 12,000 (2 per cent) from full- 
time junior technical institutions; of the two 
million or so of young people between 14 and 18 
in employment, only about 40,000 were released 
by their employers for any form of education 
or training during work hours, while the number 
of adult employees thus released was negligible. 
Rather more than half a million young people 
and a similar number of adults attended evening 
classes of one sort or another, but part of this 
attendance was brief, discontinuous, or haphaz- 
ard. 

The coming of total war revealed, as never 
before, Britain’s grave shortage of skilled work- 
ers in all branches of industry; and the technical 
institutions were quickly called upon to help 
remedy the deficiency. Their response has been 
beyond all praise. 

Unfortunately for security reasons it is im- 
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possible to give more than a brief and general 
impression of what these institutions have done 
and are doing. It must suffice to say that all 
that ean are working twenty-four hours a day 
throughout the year, the half-dozen statutory 
holidays alone excepted; that they have trained 
scores of thousands of skilled tradesmen and 
technieal officers for all branches of H.M. forces, 
and equal if not greater numbers of. skilled 
workers of all kinds and grades of employment 
for the war industries. They have met mean- 
while all demands for their normal courses 
whether full-time or part-time; taken on con- 
siderable numbers of full-time engineering stu- 
dents below military age or excused from mili- 
tary service to qualify as technological experts; 
provided technical instruction for the preservice 
training organizations; set up many new junior 
technical schools to train recruits for the post- 
war building industry; undertaken research at 
the Government’s request; and done a very con- 
siderable amount of productive work in co- 
operation with the war industries. 

The importance of a comprehensive and ade- 


quate system of technical education is now gen- 
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erally realized. Of the three types of secondary 
schools proposed by the Government as part of 
the state educational system after the war, one 
is to be for boys and girls with a decided bent 
toward applied science or applied art. Teehni- 
cal education for both young and adult workers 
is to be provided on a much extended scale. 
Many of the main industries are already work- 
ing out schemes of vocational training for their 
young recruits; the professional associations of 
these industries are doing the same, with special 
reference to courses at universities and institu- 
tions for advanced technical education; and an 
increasing number of individual firms are setting 
up their own works schools. 

Nothing of 
prophecy is safe it is that the future well-being 


this is unnecessary, for if one 
of Britain depends upon her becoming an even 
more highly industrialized nation than she is, 
producing goods of still higher quality, and thus 
requiring an ever increasing supply of skilled 
workers. Nor is the matter confined to Britain, 
for upon her well-being depends to no inconsid- 
erable extent the well-being of many other coun- 


ties. 





A STATEMENT BY THE ACE TO THE 
GOVERNMENT ON THE ASTP 

ACCEPTANCE “in the most co-operative spirit” 
of the War Department’s drastie reduction of 
the Army Specialized Training Program was in- 
dicated by the Committee on the Relationships 
of Higher Edueation to the Federal Government 
at a meeting held, February 22, at the offices of 
the American Council on Edueation with 
Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University, 
chairman. 

We appreciate fully that, as Seeretary Stimson 
has stated, the decision to reduce was made for rea- 
sons of imperative military necessity. We share 
the conviction that the program 
proved a thoroughgoing success in supplying train- 
ing for soldier specialists of great value to the 
Army. We await with intense interest the details 
of actual allotment to be made to remaining pro- 
grams such as medicine, dentistry, and advanced 


he expresesd 


engineering. 


The committee voted to present to the War 


Department a constructive proposal regarding 
preinduction training. 

We suggest that the War Department should urge 
youths in senior classes of high schools throughout 
the country to take the qualifying examinations at 
these schools, announced by the Army some weeks 
ago, held Mareh 15. More 200,000 


young men who will be approximately 17 years old 


to be than 
upon high-school graduation in June will be eligible 
to apply for the preinduction training which the 
Army affords at approved colleges and universities. 

The committee believes that, in these forthcoming 
examinations, as many as 100,000 men might prove 
themselves qualified to enter upon these programs. 
Beginning July 1, these trainees could take two or 
three terms and, at the end of the term in which 
they become 18 old, 
They would greatly benefit by this physical and 
form a 


years enter active service. 


intellectual training and would valuable 
reserve for the Army in meeting its needs for 


potential leaders and specialized personnel. 


The that its 
“would provide the most effective wartime em- 


committee pointed out plan 
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ployment of young men between their gradua- 
tion from high school and their induction into 


the Army.” 


THE 1943 HONOR ROLL OF RACE 
RELATIONS 

LAWRENCE D, Reppick, curator of the Schom- 
burg Collection of Negro Literature, New York 
Public Library, announced on February 13 the 
result of the 1943 nation-wide poll to determine 
“the individuals, organizations, or institutions” 
that have done the most for the improvement of 
race relations “in terms of real democracy.” 
Dr. Reddick said in the course of the announce- 
ment that the efforts of those named “are indeed 
worthy contributions to democracy in that they 
demonstrate through action what is meant by 
unity at home and victory abroad.” 

The list is made up as follows: 

Whites. VIRGINIUS DABNEY, editor, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, for leading the fight to abolish 
racial segregation on the street cars, busses, and 
other public carriers of Virginia. 

MALcOLM Ross, for his work as chairman of the 
President’s Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

The late FrepERICK PAuL KeEppPeEL, of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, for initiating and 
securing the support for the most scientifie study 
yet made of American democracy and the Negro 
problem—‘An American Dilemma’’ by Gunnar 
Myrdal. 

CAPTAIN STuART HEISLER, for directing ‘‘The 
Negro Soldier,’’ the best movie film yet produced 
on the part the Negro has played in the wars of the 
United States. 

Negroes. U.S. ARMY 99TH PURSUIT SQUADRON, 
all-Negro air unit under the direction of Major 
George Spencer Roberts, for its record in the United 
Nations’ offensive in Italy. 

W. E. B. DuBots, of Atlanta University, for his 
election—the first Negro—to the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. 

LENA HORNE, stage and screen star, who, in win- 
ning glorification as a beautiful American girl, 
broke the stereotyped presentation of the Negro 
actress. 

Rot OTr.ey, for his ‘‘ best seller,’’ ‘‘ New World 
A-Coming.’’ 

BENJAMIN J. Davis, JR., for his election to the 
New York City Council—the first Negro Communist 
to be elected to high public office in the United 
States. 

WINFRED LYNN, for his fight through the courts 
to abolish Jim Crow from the armed forces. 
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Nancy AGNES DurRAntT, 15-year-old student from 
Alexandria (Va.), for winning one of the 40 awards 
in the nation-wide search for talent conducted by 
Science Clubs of America. 

CARLTON Moss, for writing the seript of ‘‘The 
Negro Soldier’’—outstanding film produced and 
distributed under the auspices of the United States 
War Department. 

MADELINE MorGAn, for her work in securing the 
incorporation of the study of Negro life and his- 
tory in the curriculum of the Chicago public-school 
system. 

J. SAUNDERS REDDING, for winning, with his book, 
‘“No Day of Triumph,’’ the award of the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants of the State of North 
Carolina—perhaps the first Negro to reeeive an 
award from a Southern [ The 
award was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Jan 
uary 8.] 

KATHERINE DUNHAM, for her success in present- 
ing authentic dances of the Negro in Brazil, the 
West Indies, and the United States. 

THOMAS (FATS) WALLER, whose death brought 
to a close a spectacular career as a creator of popu- 


literary society. 


lar songs. 

Institutions. THE Cooper UNION ForuUM, under 
the direction of Houston Peterson, for taking the 
lead in edueating the Ameriean publie on the his- 
tory and culture of African peoples. The forum’s 
14 lectures by outstanding scholars were attended 
by more than 10,000 persons. 

THE NEWSPAPER PM, for its wise and consistent 
fight for equal rights for all—irrespective of color, 
creed, or class. 


THE ROLE OF THE FOUNDATIONS IN 
POSTWAR PLANNING 


“EDUCATIONAL foundations ean best justify 
their existence today by assuming the risks in- 
volved in financing new and uncertain projects 
which may contribute to better education in the 
postwar world.” Such is the opinion of Harold 
S. Sloan, director of the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, as set forth in a recent article in After 
the War, a bulletin published by in Institute on 
Postwar Reconstruction at New York Univer- 


sity. Mr. Sloan says, in part: 


Looking ahead to the postwar educational world, 
nothing seems more certain than change. But in- 
telligent change means research and experimenta- 
tion. Old ways need to be rooted out and re-ex- 
amined; new ideas have to be developed and prom- 
ising innovations tested. Such work is costly—too 
costly, many times, to be charged against income 
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rom private endowments or from appropriations 
from publie funds. 

This is where foundations fit in. They absorb the 
cost risks of new and uncertain projects. Successful 
results are free for all to use who will; failures 
are forgotten, but in any event administrative bud- 
gets remain unimpaired. Indeed, I, for one, do not 
know how foundations today ean justify their ex- 
istence better than on the grounds of being risk- 
taking institutions. 

Mr. Sloan estimates that there are between 
300 and 400 endowed foundations in this eoun- 
try making grants to institutions in every con- 
ceivable field of human endeavor that pay out 
annually about forty million dollars. He adds: 


I hope that every cent of this money is risked— 
intelligently of course, but boldly. That is what 
we are trying to do with our small contribution, and 
for my part, I do not know of a better way to 
assure progress. . 

Mr. Sloan reports that projects sponsored by 
the Sloan Foundation were using every known 
medium of modern communication, including 
radio, recordings, motion pictures, . printed 
pamphlets, and the spoken word, to devise new 
and better ways to disseminate economie knowl- 
edge both in formal and in adult edueation. 

Among projects sponsored by the Sloan Foun- 
dation are the Chicago Round Table, the Public 
Affairs pamphlets, the New York University 
Film Library, and several projects in educa- 
tional techniques. 


MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE NOW 
A UNIT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA 
Mary WASHINGTON COLLEGE (Fredericks- 
burg) beeame a unit of the University of Vir- 
ginia on February 22, when Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., governor of Virginia, signed the McCue- 
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Randolph bill making the institution the univer- 
sity’s College of Arts and Sciences for Women. 
four 


The college had been one otf the state’s 


teacher-education institutions, although in “re- 
cent years it had assumed many of the functions 


of a state-owned liberal-arts college for women.” 


The newly enacted law provides that the college, 
to be known as Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, will be controlled by the 
Board of Visitors of the university rather than by 
the State Board of Education; that the Board of 
Visitors be increased in number from nine to 13 and 
be composed of both men and women; and that the 
president of the university become the chancellor 
of the combined institutions. Morgan LaFayette 
Combs will retain his position as president of the 
college, and it is planned that adjustments neces- 
sary to integrate the courses of study at the two 


institutions be complete within four years, 


THE ANNUAL SALE OF EASTER SEALS 
FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

THE 11th annual sale of Easter seals for erip- 
pled children, sponsored by the National Society 
for Crippled Children and its affiliated organiza- 
tions, will be conducted this year from March 9 
until April 9. 

The Easter sale “has come to symbolize the 
complete and ideal program for the adjustment 
and restoration of handicapped children to a 
The 


vides opportunities for the child “to get well, to 


normal and happy life.” program pro- 
go to school, to play with other children, to learn 
a trade or profession, and to work for a living.” 
The sale of Easter seals affords all persons an 
opportunity to share in the task of “building 
crippled children into happy and useful men 
and women.” 

Information regarding the seals may be ob- 
tained by writing to The National Society for 
Crippled Children, Inc., Elyria, Ohio. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


George A. BowMan, superintendent of 
schools, Youngstown (Ohio), has been named 
president, Kent (Ohio) State University, to sue- 
ceed K. C. Leebrick, whose resignation was re- 


ported in ScHoon anp Society, July 3, 1943. 


WituiaM C, Jones, head of the department of 
politieal science and public administration, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has been appointed to sue- 
ceed W. O. Mendenhall as president, Whittier 
(Calif.) College, upon the latter’s retirement, 
June 1. Dr. Mendenhall’s announcement of his 
intention to retire was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 27, 1943. 
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THe REVEREND CHARLES LINCOLN TAYLOR, 
Jr., professor of the literature and interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament, Harvard University, 
has succeeded the Very Reverend Angus Dun as 
dean, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. The appointment of the latter as Bishop 
of Washington (D. C.) was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, December 18, 1943. 


AubrREY HAAN, member of the staff of the de- 
partment of education, Western Washington 
College of Edueation (Bellingham), has been 
appointed assistant director, School of Humani- 
ties, Stanford Miller, 
who retired as head of the department of eduea- 
tion of the former institution in 1942, has re- 


University. Irving E. 


turned to take over Dr. Haan’s classes. 


FRANK SypNEY Lioyp, professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, now on leave to 
serve as executive officer of the Committee on 
Physical Fitness, FSA, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of hygiene, City 
College (New York), to sueceed Frederick A. 
Woll upon the latter’s retirement next Septem- 


ber. 


OLGA DELIGHT SHEARER, instructor in piano 
and organ, Mills College (Calif.), has been ap- 
pointed director of the ecollege’s Musie Training 
School to Olin MeCormick, 


sueceed Thelma 


resigned. Among other changes at the college 
are the appointment of Wolf Weilgartner, 
formerly of Vienna, to replace Dominic 


Rotunda, professor of Romance languages, who 
is on leave of absence “to assist with the pro- 
gram of bilingual studies in the U. S. Office of 
Edueation,” and that of Ethel Ray, member of 
the staff of the Whittier-University Elementary 
School (Berkeley), to teach a course in kinder- 


garten-primary education. 


KENNETH C. REYNOLDS, professor of hydrau- 
lics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed head of the department of civil 
engineering, Cooper Union (New York City), 
to sueceed Edward S. Sheiry, resigned. 


Luts-ALBERTO of Lima (Peru), 
has been appointed to a professorship in the 
institute of foreign Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
East Dr. Sanchez is a lawyer and 
writer and at times has served as a “guest pro- 


SANCHEZ, 
studies, 


Lansing. 
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fessor at numerous South American and United 
States colleges and universities.” 

RECENT changes in staff at the University of 
California were announced, February 26: H. C. 
Gibner was appointed professor of medico 
military science and tactics (San Francisco), 
and W. D. Hoover, associate professor of naval 
science and tactics (Berkeley); E. G. Bauer, 
assistant professor of naval science and tactics, 
has been promoted to an associate professorship 
(Berkeley) ; S. B. Mitchell, professor of librar- 
ianship and director, School of Librarianship 
(Berkeley), was changed from a part-time to 
a full-time basis, as were Edith M. Coulter and 
Della J. Sisler, associate professors of librarian- 
ship; Betty M. Watts, assistant professor of 
home economies (Berkeley), has resigned. In 
the department of social welfare (Berkeley), 
the following were appointed as _ lecturers: 
Walter Friedlander, for the past six years 
lecturer in the School of Social Service Admin- 
istration, the University of Chicago; Martin 
Loeb, a Canadian by birth, who has been a 
Rockefeller Research Fellow in the Institute of 
Child Welfare (Berkeley); and Hans Waine, 
who has served as an instructor in medicine on 
the San Francisco campus since 1941. 


ARNOLD ANDERSON, sociologist, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
(Ames), has been invited to lecture at Harvard 
University during the spring quarter. The 
lectures will cover the rural community in war- 
time and wartime adjustments in family life. 
The former topie covers a study made by Dr. 
Anderson and is said to be “one of the first 
such studies by any college experiment station.” 


TuE following persons have been appointed to 
the staff of Middlebury (Vt.) College to begin 
service with the opening of the spring term, 
March 6: John Holt, instructor in education 
and sociology, to succeed Katherine T. Calvert, 
who is resigning for further study; Allison B. 
Ellsworth, formerly of Lyndon Institute, and 
Lloyd Abram Woodward, formerly assistant 
professor of physics, University of Vermont, to 
the department of physies; and William A. 
Pierce, formerly a teacher of mathematics, 
ASTP, University of Vermont, to the depart- 
ment of mathematics. 


Irma H. Gross, head of the department of 
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home management, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, is in charge 
of a “time-and-motion study to teach war-work- 
ing housewives how they can save time in pre- 
paring meals and doing the common household 
chores.” East Lansing housewives are co-op- 
erating in the study, and the facilities of the 
college’s home-economies division are used “to 
translate the findings and perfect the time short- 
cuts.” 

THE following members of the staff of Wayne 
University (Detroit) have been appointed to the 
Research Committee of the Graduate School: 
William H. Cahill, assistant professor of physi- 
ological chemistry; George W. Carter, profes- 
sor of physies; David DeForest, assistant 
professor of biology; Neil E. Gordon, professor 
of chemistry; Samuel M. Levin, professor of 
economics; Arthur Locke, associate professor of 
aeronautical engineering; Fritz Redl, associate 
professor of social work; William Reitz, as- 
sistant Gertrude 
Whipple, associate professor of education; and 
John Wileox, professor of English. William 
H. Pyle, director, Graduate School, as an ex- 
officio member, is head of the committee. 


professor of education; 


A. Dovauas RuGu, formerly director of 
House Plan, City College (New York), and 
until recently supervisor of field training for the 
American Red Cross Camp Service, Fort Dix, 
has been appointed assistant chief of personnel 
training for the American National Red Cross 
in Washington, D. C. Dr. Rugh will instruet 
trainees who are to become field directors in 
military welfare work at Army and Navy posts 
in this country and overseas. 


Kart Branpt, professor of economies, Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, was 
recently elected first vice-president, American 
Farm Economie Dr. Brandt is 
also serving as president of the Western Farm 


Association. 


Eeonomie Association. 

Orn E. Mapison, associate professor of chem- 
istry, Wayne University, was recently elected 
the newly organized American 
Association of Basie Dr. 
Madison predicts that the association will work 
for “uniform state laws governing basic science 


president of 


Seience Boards. 


requirements and examinations so that recipro- 
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city between the boards in the various states will 
be made possible.” 


GooprRIcH C, 
versity (Ga.), has been appointed by the As 


WHITE, president, Emory Uni- 


sociation of American Colleges as one of the 
association’s “three representatives to the Ameri 
ean Council on Education.” 


HaArrRISON B. FAGAN, associate professor of 
Wayne been ap- 
member of the organized 
Michigan Adult The 
council will “study problems connected with 


economics, University, has 


pointed a newly 
Couneil on Edueation. 
workers’ education in an effort to discover ways 
in which Michigan communities and educational 


institutions may co-operate to solve them.” 


Tommie Dora Barker, dean, Library School, 

Emory University, has been named a member 
of the Georgia state board for certification of 
libraries. 
ARSENIAN, professor of psychology, 
(Mass.) College, 
leave of absence in December for service as head 
of the Near Eastern Foreign 
Broadeast Intelligence Service, FCC, Washing- 
ton, B.C: 


SETH 


Springfield was granted a 


section of the 


ALFRED H. KELLY, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Wayne University, has received a ecommis- 
sion in the Navy and is now at Princeton 
University for special training in the communi- 


ations service. 


Guapys L. Porrer, who is on leave of absence 


from her post as supervisor of elementary 


education, Long Beach (Calif.), was recently 
appointed one of two specialists for the Division 
of Comparative Education who are to make 
surveys of education in a number of countries in 
Central and South America. The appointment 
of John H. Furbay, associate professor of 
education, Mills College, to a similar post was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, December 11, 
1943. 

SAMUEL STREICHER, principal, Seward Park 
High School, New York City, was appointed a 
member of the city’s Board of Examiners, 
February 23, to succeed the late Louis Marks, 


who died in March, 1943. 


Grace L. STAFFORD, director of instruction in 
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the elementary schools of Passaie (N. J.), has 
been appointed acting superintendent of schools 
to serve until a successor to Willard B. Spalding 
can be selected. The appointment of Dr. Spald- 
ing to the superintendeney at Portland (Ore.) 
was reported in ScnHoo, AND Society, January 
5. 

Louis J. CurtMan, head of the division of 
qualitative analysis, department of chemistry, 
City College (New York), and a member of the 
department for thirty-seven years, has retired. 


Annig M. MacNEILu, associate professor of 
English, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), 
has been granted retirement, May 1, with the 
rank of professor emeritus. Miss MaeNeill has 
been a member of the staff since 1917. 


LoyaL Duranp, Jr., assistant professor of 
geography, University of Wisconsin, has_ re- 
signed after nearly twenty years of service. 


AGNes I). Larson, superintendent of schools, 
Perkins County (S. D.), has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

Water ANDREW Bratton, president emeri- 
tus, Whitman College (Walla Walla, Wash.), 
died, November 23, 1943, according to word sent 
to SCHOOL AND socIETY under date of February 
23. Dr. Bratton, who was sixty-nine years 
old at the time of his death, went to the college 
in 1895 as an instructor in mathematies, attain- 
ing a professorship in 1898. He held this 
post until 1909 when he beeame dean, Division 
In 1934, he was named dean of 
1936, 


of Seiences. 


the college and in president. He was 


retired in 1942. 


Wituram E. Lronarp, professor emeritus 
of economies, Whitman College, died, January 
14, according to the source referred to above. 
Dr. Leonard had served the college as professor 
of economies from 1916 until his retirement, 


1935. 


CLARA FEDLER, assistant professor of physical 
education for women, Indiana University, died, 
February 17, at the age of forty-nine years. 
Miss Fedler, who was the first president of the 
Indiana Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
sation, and Reereation, had served in the de- 
partment of physical education for women at 
the university since 1922. 
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BrotHer LANDRICK JEROME, F. S. C., presi- 
dent, St. Mary’s College (Winona, Minn.), 
died, February 21, at the age of fifty-six years. 
Brother Jerome had also served as provincial 
of the Christian Brothers of the St. 
Province for nine years. 


Louis 


CAROLINE RicHARDS CLARK, former owner 
and prineipal, Dearborn-Morgan School 
(Orange, N. J.), died, February 23, at the age 
of eighty-four years. Miss Clark served from 
1896 to 1907 as principal, Prospect Hill School 
(now Stoneleigh-Prospeet Hill School, Green- 
field, Mass.), before going to Orange in the 
latter year to become principal of the Dearborn- 
Morgan School. In 1911, she became owner of 
the school and remained active there until her 
retirement, 1925. 


E.ton Davin Waker, professor emeritus 
of civil engineering, the Pennsylvania State 
College, suecumbed to a heart attack, February 
24, at the age of seventy-four years. Mr. Walker 
had been affiliated with the college from 1900 
until his retirement (1939) and had served as 
head of the department from 1907 until the 
latter year. 


Nita Lorine But ier, professor of classies 
and acting head of the department, Pennsylvania 
College for Women (Pittsburgh), died, Feb- 
ruary 24, at the age of fifty-three years. Dr. 
Butler went to the college in 1928 as assistant 
professor of elassies, becoming successively 
associate professor, professor, and acting head 
of the department. 


DovGLas WILSON JOHNSON, executive officer 
of the department of geology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, suceumbed to a heart attack, February 
24, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Johnson 
had served as instructor in geology (1903-05) 
and assistant professor (1905-1907), Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology; assistant 
professor of physiography (1906-12), Harvard 
University; and associate professor of physio- 
graphy (1912-19) and professor and executive 
officer (since 1919), Columbia University. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM M. YEOMANS, former 
member of the staff of the Philadephia School 
of the Bible, died, February 25, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. The Reverend Yeomans 
had served the school for twenty years prior to 
his retirement in 1941. 
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Juutius E. Ouson, professor of Seandinavian 
languages, University of Wisconsin, died, Feb- 
Mr. Olson, who was eighty-five years 
had taught the 
Scandinavian languages from 1884 until his 


ruary 20. 


old at the time of his death, 


retirement in 1935. 


JosEPH A. TILLINGHAST, professor of social 
and economie science, Converse College (Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.), died, February 25, at the age of 
seventy-three years. Dr. Tillinghast had served 


the college since 1902. 


Masie R. GOopDLANDER, a former member of 
the staff of the Ethical Culture Schools (New 
York City), died, February 25. Miss Good- 
lander, who was seventy-five years old at the 
time of her death, had served the schools from 
1903 until her retirement, 1935. From 1918 
24, she conducted an experimental group, out 
of whieh was established a branch of the school 
The 


suecessor to 


of which she was principal until 1932. 
Fieldston Lower School was the 
this braneh, and of this Miss Goodlander was 


principal from 1932 until her retirement. 


Wititiam J. FUuuuer, professor of civil and 
structural engineering, University of Wisconsin, 
died, February 26, at the age of sixty-one years. 
Mr Fuller, who served first in the extension 
division of the university (1911-20), went to 
China in the latter year to teach in Nan-Yang 
College, Shanghai. He returned to the univer- 
sity in 1922 as professor of engineering and 
served as chairman of the engineering depart- 
ment of the extension division. 
Education in the Magazines 

Fortune (out February 25) 
illuminating article, “Army Orientation,’ 
discusses the varied methods of training, the 


contains an 


, 


which 
results as shown by men in action, and the psy- 
chological adjustments. 

MartTua GELLHORN has radioed from London 


(Mareh 4) an article, “Children 
’ which describes the manner 


to Collier’s 
Are Soldiers, Too,’ 
in which the children have adjusted themselves 
to the extraordinary conditions of the city in 
wartime. The comparison of conditions in Eng- 
land with juvenile problems in this country 
may prove of interest to those concerned with 
the solution of such problems. 


TWENTY-FIVE men and women with “unusual 
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sources of information” offer an “American ap- 
United 
States and the USSR in a special number of 
The 
number, the title of which is “American Rus- 


proach to understanding” between the 


Survey Graphic, released February 1S. 
sian Frontiers,” should be especially helpful to 
teachers of the social studies. Among the con 
tributors are: Maurice Hindus, at present rep 
resenting the New York Herald-Tribune in Rus- 
sia, Who sent his paper by radiogram; Walter 
Duranty, Moscow correspondent for The New 
York Times; Edward C. Carter, seeretary-gen- 
eral, Institute of Pacifie Relations; Helen Iswol- 
sky, daughter of the Russian Ambassador to 
France in World War I; and Mary van Kleeck, 
studies, Russell Sage 


director of industrial 


Foundation. 


THE March number of American Mercury (re- 
leased February 18) carries an article by Ed 
ward L. Bernays, “often described by the press 
as ‘U. S. Publicist No. 1,’” on 


American Publie Opinion.” The 


“Preview of 
editors of the 
magazine say that the article, based on a survey 
undertaken by the author, analyzes “for the first 
time what people are likely to think and do 
about the probable major issues in the imme- 
[and] represents an original de- 


diate future 


parture in opinion polls.” 

THE February number of the OPA Bulletin 
for Schools and Colleges is available at all re- 
OPA. J. Cecil Parker, 
chief of the educational branch, OPA, states: 


gional offices of the 


“What schools and colleges do on the home front 
to re-enforce price control in their communities 
will go far toward protecting the wartime living 
standards of all local citizens and toward ad- 
vaneing the total war effort. Further to help 
school people to do this wartime job is the pur- 
pose of this issue of our publication.” 


Other Items 


Rutcers UNIverSsITy announced under date 
of February 10 that the university will award 
“ewold-star” scholarships to the sons and daugh- 
ters “of all graduates dying in the armed ser- 
vices.” The scholarships will cover tuition and 
general fees either at the university or at the 


New Jersey College for Women. 


BLANCHE H. Dow, head of the department 











of foreign languages, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College (Maryville), under the title, 
“The Great Light of the Middle Ages,” is mak- 
ing an English translation of Gustave Cohen’s 
latest book, “La Grande Clarité du Moyen Age.” 
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The book itself will be released by L’Arbre, a 
Canadian publishing house, next August. Dr. 
Cohen, a former professor at the Sorbonne and 
now a refugee, is a visiting professor at Yale 
University. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE NEED FOR PORTUGUESE! 
I am very glad to say a few words on this 
I speak in the dual capacity of a 
business man who for nearly forty years has 
had close relations with the people of Brazil 
and with those of other southern nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, and also as the chairman 
of the Education Committee of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. This organization for 
years has consistently urged the teaching of the 


oceasion. 


languages employed by our southern neighbors. 
As you know, of course, there are three of these 
—Portuguese, which is the tongue of 44,000,000 
of the inhabitants of the great republic of 
Brazil constituting more than half of the popu- 
lation of the entire continent of South America 
and occupying nearly 50 per cent of its area; 
Spanish, spoken in 18 of the Latin-American 
countries; and French, the language of the peo- 
ple of the little republie of Haiti. Otherwise 
we can really never understand each other in 


these three Americas—North, Central, and 
South. How necessary such an understanding 


is to the future of this present-day disturbed 
world must be apparent to all of us. The Pan 
American Union may be the model used to work 
out a global agreement which will free us for- 
ever from the horror through which we are now 
passing. 

This gathering, therefore, has a very special 
significance for me. The fact that the Board 
of Edueation of the great metropolis of New 
York has authorized the teaching of Portuguese 
in this school makes in my mind an epoch in 
the field of inter-American relations, particu- 
larly when I compare it to an experience I had 
twenty-six years ago. On that occasion I was 
acting as a member of a committee appointed 

1 Remarks at the inauguration of the teaching of 


Portuguese at Central Commercial High School, 
New York City, November 23, 1943. 


by the National Foreign Trade Council to pre- 
sent a petition to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the State of New York asking that the 
Portuguese and Spanish languages be taught in 
the high schools of this and other cities of the 
state. I will not go into details and stir up the 
painful memories of the prolonged negotiations 
which followed. Let me sum it all up in these 
few words which the commissioner employed in 
dismissing us: “French for culture and German 
for later access to scientifie works are the only 
worth-while foreign languages to teach in our 
schools,” he said. ‘As for Portuguese and Span- 
ish—why not Hottentot?” We have come a long 
way in the past quarter of a century. 

It seems to me there are two very good rea- 
sons why we should teach Portuguese in the 
United States of America. One of these is senti- 
mental, the other quite practical. The relations 
between the largest country in South America 
and our own country have always been close and 
cordial. In Pan-American and world gather- 
ings, Brazil and the United States of America 
are generally found side by side. Lately their 
artists, teachers, students, and men of science 
have been coming to our educational institutions 
in increasing number. Under our Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, we preach reciprocity in 
trade. Why not reciprocity in culture? They 
teach English in their schools. But there is an 
even greater urge in the matter of cultural ties 
and it goes far back—to the mother country of 
Portugal itself. We in this country have never 
given proper credit to the literature and the 
genius of those early men of the Portuguese 


tongue. They really prepared the way for 
Columbus and hastened the discovery of 
America. 


Although Spain and her people explored and 
eoionized the greater part of the Americas it 
must never be forgotten that the Portuguese 
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always were simultaneously colonizing Brazil. 
As early as 1420 they had done a patient pioneer 
work in the Atlantic, finally rounded South 
Before 
the 15th century had closed, the Portuguese had 


Afriea, and entered the Indian Ocean. 


done much to dissipate the terrors of the sea and 
developed the art of navigation, a work that 
They 
reached the southern limits of Afriea before 
One of their fleets 
indeed drifted a little out of its way and landed 
in Brazil. That was in 1500, eight 
the Italian navigator had won for 


made the feat of Columbus possible. 
Columbus ever left Europe. 


years after 
Spain the 
The Portu- 


guese were the first, however, to make distant 


honor of finding a new continent. 


voyages of discovery and they reached the 
wealth-producing spice islands of the Indies 
ahead of any others. Nearly a century later 
the English, the Dutch, and the French ecom- 
peted with these Portuguese for the jewel in 
Portugal’s crown which was Brazil. Neverthe- 
less, Brazil, onee a Portuguese colony, today 
contains nearly 45,000,000 inhabitants whose 


dominant race, language, and traditions are 
Portuguese. This has remained true through 


the days of the colony, the empire, and the 
republic. 

As for the practical and economie side, the 
need for learning the language of our southern 
Brazil 


empire unto itself with vast stretches of un- 


friends is even more apparent. is an 
developed territory which some day may feed 
and even house millions who cannot eke out an 
existence in some of the more populated areas 
of the globe. 
saved these areas for the time they will be most 


Perhaps a divine Providence has 
usable. Advances in science and transportation 
would so indicate. The great Amazon drainage 
basin, unreachable in many of its regions in past 
eras, can now be penetrated with comparative 
ease and speed by use of the airplane. Air cool- 
ing, refrigeration, and modern hygienic equip- 
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ment may make a hitherto unlivable section of 
the world healthful and comfortable for man. 

The war has quickened our realization of some 
of this, but few of our countrymen really com 
prehend the part which Brazil and her Portu- 
guese-speaking population have played in help 
ing us on to vietory. Without what happened 
on the continental bulge in the region of Natal 
our African campaign might have been a very 
different story. Here is a gigantie springboard 
for the launching of men and materials ealled 
for by the colossal destruction of modern mili- 
tary campaigns. It euts off 1,000 miles in At- 
Jantie crossing. 

Help has come in other ways along the thou 
sands of miles of coast stretching from Pernam- 
bueo to Porto Alegre. Materials vital to our 
war program, many virtually unobtainable else- 
where, are coming from Brazil in great quan- 
tities. It is difficult to overemphasize the im- 
portance of these contributions to the United 
Nations’ war effort. Production of metals and 
minerals have reached new heights. Brazil pro 
duces most of the world supply of quartz erys 
tal, without which there would be no radio oscil- 
lators. The country also produces most of the 
world’s supply of high-grade tantalite, indispen- 
sable in the production of big guns. Similarly, 
nearly one half of the world’s supply of high- 
grade mica is coming from Brazil. This is vital 
to the manufacture of electrical equipment. To 
these minerals might be added beryllium, indus- 


All 


in all it would seem that reasons of gratitude 


trial diamonds, manganese, and tungsten. 


alone might justify the study of Portuguese. 

That is why I venture to repeat that this step 

taken by the Board of Education and by this 

high school may have an historic significance. 

JAMES S. CARSON, 
Chairman, Education Committee 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
COUNCIL, INC. 


Correspondence ... 





LIGHTING AND EYESIGHT 
To THE EpiTor: 
Thanks for reprinting the letter written to 
Little Joe by his far-away father (ScHOOL AND 


Society, November 6, 1943). That day, when 


a child goes to school for the first time, is a 
Then 


begins their sharing, with teachers and school 


milestone in the lives of parents, too. 


systems, of the responsibility for the progress 
The letter to 
Little Joe, tugging at the heartstrings as it does, 


and welfare of their children. 
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crystallized a desire to write this letter to all the 
Little Joes and Little Janes. 


DEAR LITTLE JOES AND LITTLE JANES: 


I am addressing this letter to you but actually it 
is intended for the teachers and school authorities 
who, for years, must share some of the responsibility 
for your welfare. 

On the day you entered school you took a pair of 
good normal eyes with you. At least 95 per cent of 
you did. Unknown to you, and not fully realized by 
most of those responsible for your welfare, your 
eyes entered the slavery of near-vision. In a dozen 
years, 25 per cent of you will leave school needing 
eyeglasses—unless something can be done to check 
the increase in eye-defectiveness. 

Graduating from college a few years later, 30 or 
35 per cent of you will need eyeglasses. Then you 
enter the work-world, and as the years pass, more of 
and still more will need 





you will wear eyeglasses 
them. Depending upon the degree of slavery to 
near-vision that your work entails, those of you who 
will need eyeglasses at 60 years of age may rise to 
75 or 80 per cent. 

Eyeglasses are of great help and they are more 
than valuable crutches. They are a badge of a civ- 
ilization which has greatly eased the burdens upon 
human muscles while greatly increasing the burdens 
upon your eyes. 

Perhaps your older brother failed to become an 
aviator in this war because his eyesight was not 
good enough. But the Army had to accept thou- 
sands of young men with very poor vision in order 
to raise a large army. And nearly all these took 
good eyes with them to school on their first day. 

Who is to blame? All of us to some extent. 
What can be done about it? At least we can do 
more than we are doing. 

Many of you had your eyesight safeguarded at 
birth through better hygiene. Some of you have 
been protected from accidents with air guns and 
Your textbooks are generally printed in 
large type. In other ways, unknown to you, your 
eyesight has been eared for. But much more would 
be done if eye-defects, and their increase with age, 
were not accepted as inevitable. For example, 126 
Joes and Janes in the fifth grade in an average 
school were recently examined and 43 per cent of 
them complained that they could not see well. 
About 30 per cent of them had headaches, eye-aches, 
blurred vision, and other eyestrain troubles. 

This story is too long to tell in a letter to you 
Little Joes and Little Janes. However, about all 
that needs to be said here is that it is just as neces- 
sary to prove that eye-defects, of the kind which 
require eyeglasses, are inevitable as it is to prove 
that, to some extent at least, they are preventable. 


fireworks. 
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At any rate, we will not know until we ease the 
burdens on eyes in every way possible, for a decade 
or so. Eventually statistics will tell the true story. 

Even aside from this, there can be no good excuse 
for not easing the burdens upon your eyesight. 
While much care has been given to printing your 
textbooks, the comic books you read are generally 
very hard on the eyes. Also, most of you are care- 
less about light. Perhaps more systematic exercises 
for your eyes are as desirable as exercise for your 
legs, and lungs, and entire bodies in play. Of one 
thing we are certain, light is always important. 
Fortunately, we can now purchase for a penny as 
much light as cost a dollar not long before your 
grandparents were born. And those who make and 
supply light are just as sincerely interested in your 
eyesight as those who supply eyeglasses. They are 
finding out what good lighting is and they are 
hopeful that everyone responsible for your welfare 
will also be interested in their efforts to ease the 
burdens upon your eyes. 

When you Little Joes and Little Janes graduate 
from high school, I hope our conscience has no 
cause to waver when you look us in the eye — 
through eyeglasses or not. If we are satisfied with 
the present, our conscience will prick us as your 
graduating class passes by — every fourth one of 
you wearing or needing eyeglasses. 

Sincerely, 
MartTTHew LUCKIESH 

DIRECTOR, LIGHTING RESEARCH LABORATORY, 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
NELA PARK, CLEVELAND 
IS ACADEMIC FREEDOM MENACED? 

Ir was not encouraging to note in the Decem- 
ber (1943) number of Harpers that a leading 
educator in a midwestern college had resigned, 
feeling that academic freedom was menaced, if 
not non-existent, in that institution. The fact 
that in our country there have been so many 
pressure groups vying for power in our schools 
that academic freedom has been safeguarded 
from the overpowering influence of any one in- 
terest does not, to my mind, argue for com- 
placeney toward the undeniable existence of 
special interests. Perhaps my distance from 
the educational front causes me unwarranted 
anxiety; but it is not a happy thought to en- 
vision postwar educational policies unduly in- 
fluenced by industry, polities, the military- 
minded, or any other single-minded group of 
“well-wishers.” 

CapTaIN, USMCR, 

New York CIty 


Russet, E. THOMPSON 
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FURTHER EFFORTS TOWARD IM- 
PROVEMENT IN INSTRUCTION 
IN ALBION COLLEGE 


Axpout eight years ago I outlined in ScHoou 
anp Society?! our efforts to improve the quality 
The Commit- 
tee on Improvement of Instruction, one of a 


of instruetion in Albion College. 


rather long list of standing committees, has re- 
mained actively in charge of these efforts under 
the same chairman and with only infrequent 
changes in personnel since its establishment 
about sixteen years ago. Throughout the period 
of its existence this committee has sought to give 
leadership toward a frank and earnest consider- 
ation of all the varied problems of teaching in 
a college of liberal arts. We have interpreted 
our duties quite liberally in the belief that most 
college problems have a more or less direct rela- 
tionship to good teaching. We have also taken 
the attitude that efforts to improve the quality 
of our teaching must be a process of adjustment 
and readjustment for all teachers, experienced 
and inexperienced alike. 

It is our usual practice to reserve one of our 
two regular monthly faculty meetings for a con- 
sideration of specifie problems related to the 
improvement of teaching. In addition to con- 
ferences on the part of the chairman with indi- 
viduals in other institutions, the following meet- 
ings and projects have either been held during 
the present school year or are planned for the 
future; (1) With the co-operation of our li- 
brarian, Marian Adams, a collection of ap- 
propriate books and articles has been placed in 
a library earrell and an annotated bibliography 
distributed to all members of the faculty. (2) 
The first program meeting of the year was con- 
ducted by the women of the faculty as a panel 
discussion concerning the adequacy of our 
present curriculum in view of the fact that a 
very large percentage of our civilian students 
is composed of women. (3) The second pro- 
gram meeting was also conducted in the form 
of a panel discussion by members of the staff 
of teachers responsible for instruction of our 
air-crew detachment. (4) The meeting for Jan- 

1 Chickering, A. M., SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 43: 
1102, 204-205. 


uary was in charge of President John L. Seaton, 
who diseussed certain current problems deemed 
of paramount importance from the administra- 
tive viewpoint. (5) The February meeting was 
in charge of our department of modern lan- 
guage, some of whose staff members discussed 
certain trends in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, especially those which have grown out 
ot recent experience with accelerated instruction 
to naval and military groups. 

The chairman of the committee has continued 
for thirteen consecutive years to cireulate an- 
nual questionnaires on research and related ae 
tivities. Each year a report has been submitted 
to the faeulty summarizing the information 
gained from the questionnaires. Throughout 
the past thirteen years the scope of the ques- 
tionnaires has somewhat broadened as a result 
of experience and requests from the faculty. 
At the present time the information requested 
may be seen from the following summary of the 
fields covered by the questionnaire: (1) original 
research published in a national journal; (2) 
original research published in a state or loeal 
journal; (3) original literary, musical, or artis- 
tie productions published; (4) books published 
representing compilations, such as textbooks, 
ete. ; (5) book 
published; (6) papers and books published, not 


reviews and similar material 
included in other categories; (7) research or 
creative scholarship carried on but not yet pub- 
lished; (8) papers read at meetings of learned 
and professional societies; (9) honors and pro- 
fessional recognition gained during the period 
under consideration; (10) activities not included 
in other categories but which are deemed worthy 
of a place in this report (public services, com- 
mencement addresses, important political ae- 
tivities, ete.) ; (11) suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the intellectual life of the faculty. 

Of course, no unanimity exists within the fae- 
ulty concerning the value of the work of the 
It is 
obvious that the president of the college has 


committee during the past sixteen years. 


thought it worth while to keep the committee 
functioning, but he has never openly expressed 
any judgment respecting its efficiency in encour 
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aging and promoting improvement of instrue- 
tion. It is the opinion of the chairman that the 
work of the committee has resulted in some im- 
provement in quality and techniques of teach- 
ing. But perhaps the greatest gain has been 
achieved in the area of building and maintain- 
ing morale within the faculty. 
A. M. CHICKERING 
PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY AND CHAIRMAN, 
DIVISION OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS, 


ALBION ( MICH.) COLLEGE 
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e 

BUTTERFIELD, WILLIAM H. How to Use Letters tn 
College Public Relations—A Survey of Prin- 
ciples and Source Book of Effective Examples. 
Pp. xiv+182. Harper. 1944. $2.50. 
This book points out some of the best opportunities 
to utilize personal letters and illustrates effective 
procedure in realizing the maximal results from 
them Discussion is confined to the types of letters 
which hay the greatest potentialities—and these, 
the author opines, are the ones most often over- 
looked 





eo 

Education and Training for Demobilized Service 
Personnel. Pp. 10. Committee on Education, 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 1944. 

Cc 

HENDRICKSON, ANDREW. Trends in Public School 
Adult Education in Cities of the United States, 
1929-1939. Pp. iv+167. Privately published 
(lithoprinted). May be secured through K. W. 
Given (agent), 1378 Ardoon St., Cleveland 21. 
1943. $1.50. 

Includes chapters on the problem, history, ad- 
ministration, teaching personnel, student personnel, 
curriculum, and teaching 

® 

NASH, Puiuie Curtis. An Adventure in World 
Order. Pp. x+139. The Beacon Press. 1944. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Nash discusses the problems of organizing an 
effective international police force, of carrying on 
the World Court, of settling international disputes, 
of attacking the economic, financial, and social ills 
of mankind 

® 

PRESSEY, SIDNEY L., and FRANcIS P. ROBINSON. 
Psychology and the New Education (revised). 
Pp. xxv +654. Harper. 1944. $3.00. 

Besides a practically complete rewriting and utiliza- 
tion of new source material throughout, this edition 
has laid much stress upon social development and 
upon recent work having to do with group structure 
and social dynamics, as well as direct shifts in 
emphasis and scope. 

e 

Retraining War Workers for Peacetime Activities. 
Pp. 7. Committee on Education, Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington. 1944. 

* 

Service in the Arme d Forces (Victory Corps Series, 
Pamphlet No. 6). Pp. 90. Illustrated. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1944. 20¢. 
Three hundred seventy-six questions and answers 
related to the United States Army, Army Air Forces, 
Navy, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and the Mer- 
chant Marine 











If the Teacher 


Wants material on birds, China, 
machines, houses, milk, lightning, 
explorers, or on thousands of other 
subjects — kindergarten through 
sixth grade—where does she turn? 


To— THE RUE INDEXES 


If the Curriculum Committee 


Wants to know what is available 
on various subjects at various grade 
levels with a view to determining 
units of study, where does it turn? 


To— THE RUE INDEXES 


Index to Books for Primary Grades. 
1500 subjects $2.50 


Index . . . Intermediate Grades. 
3000 subjects 4.00 


Supplement to Intermediate Index. 
2500 subjects 2.50 
Combination Price of last two—$5.00 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


American Library Association-Chicago 11 

















“A most en- 






riching addi- 
tion to the 






school libra- 





ry, for both 
teacher and 
student“ 






40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & €. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
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